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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 








SKETCH OF A MAN WHO LOST HIS WIFE 
FROM LOVE OF EASE. 


“ I can’? go such a distance. Let her go alone. Since 
the invention of steamboats and packets, women travel about 
the world without danger.” 


“no danger do they betoken, only speed.” 

“ It may be so—but I wish I was on shore.” 

And yet she rightly thought to meet and part again would 
be no pleasure to herself or to her friends ; so though the cap 
tain said that all things could be soon on shore, she decided 
she would stay—“ this voyage may be as safe as any other’ — 
and the captain smiled: but she saw not the smile—and yet 


I} “ What better could you need, good lady,” said the captain ; I -he was restless—vyet she found no rest. The loathsome 


beast came in her presence 
“I regret the office I am now to execute—but—”" 
“Talk not to me, sir,” 
“make not your crime more hideous by hypocrisy—my keys 
I here deliver—I ask not my life—but on that Being who pro 


said the lady, interrupting him 


tects the destitute I throw myeelf for merey.” 
“ Your safety shall be my care,” added he, calmly. “ W: 


are now on the island of ——— ; here with some trusty friend 


Such = the np of the = <¥ of _ lthere was something she distrusted in his voice—-and there 
goon, with the quick instinct of affection, found out by the |, 
lady. She was proud—to be thought a burthen!—you may | fretfy! winds and the threatening sky—besides, on board was 
suppose her indignation. She made a sacred yow she would {thirty thousand dollars in specie, mn sinall barrels—and many 
not ask him to attend her; and she did not, She walked— | 4 rare Pronch jewel was she taking home with her. They 
she rode—she travelled—she went to public places and to}! were off—but she now indeed did wish herself on shore ; for 
private—she moved in the world as she had vowed, alone. || .,,, thought how strongly tempted was this wretch to piracy, 
At first her independence irritated the husband—the world land how easy to elude detection—his tradings might be turned 
would censure him—*‘ to let his wife thus roam about without | to some far distant port—his own name changed, and his 
any one to take care of her!” they would say—*“ but then for, ship’s—his owners could never find him. ‘The lady was sick 
her sake J will not,’” he soliloquized, “suffer her to annoy | with fear——nor less so was her husband when he heard she 
me ; for annoyance lessens love, and I would not love her less” | was to sail with no protection but the captain’s, for when she 
--what an argument! } went she had a friend's. He knew no rest, unhappy man! 

His wife was an American, but her mother lived in Paris. | He wrote entreating that she would not come-——but the letter 
They had not met for years—she was anxious to see her, and }yover was received, and if it had been, would not say that 
so she told her husband. He looked very gravely, and was | the lady would have heeded it--she might have thought “I 
evidently annoyed. He objected te her going—her health | wij] not be controlled and neglected in addition” —but it was 
would be ruined—the fatigue would be excessive—such | not received. There was, alas! too much of true prophecy in 
strange whims women were seized with !—they were always, the tears that it expressed. The impetuous winds bore the 
gadding about the world. Poor woman! They had been | fleet ship swiftly over the silken waves—the lady begged the | 
married = 7am, and she had never been off the island—he sail might be taken in—the captain was all obedience to her, 
had nothing under heayen todo, but he had twenty objections i wishes—and yet she did distrust him sadly--she was haunted 
to going—the true one was, he hated the trouble—and yet! by his spectre revelling over her jewel caskets. But how | 
he hated she should go alone; but she resolved she would— | Should he know she had jewels ?—she had cautiously avoided | certainly—when he heard of her return, his joy knew no 
she spoke not to him—she did not ask him to attend her; and | display—distrust was but from consciousness of cause-—but ) limit, and he rushed wildly to her arms —but she turned away 
in his wrath he swore he would not. ||then the specie too on board !—and it was strange the usual | in anger—and she was right, for he deserved it—she thought 

“ She thinks I am her slave to run from mere volition— | time for landing was arrived, and yet they had not arrived. |} “had you done your duty to me as a husband, this would not 
from the mere annunciation of her mighty will! I respect} “ Are we not near?’ said she te him have happened”—nor would it, protehly—t''ry would have 
the sex, but they really get false opinions of authority —they “ Not yet,” he answered; “ but we soon shall be. To | come out in the packet. The poor gentleman thought of his 
are as bad as the Bourbons themselves. If I should go, hating |! shun bad latitudes I have been forced out of my course.’ | sins—his heart, with all its blemishes, was a good one—hir 
going as I do, I should confer a favour; and if Ido, should Inot | And the lady said no more. But they sailed, and they sailed lips were slowly pressed against each other, and the tears 
have credit—should I not have justice? I will not go with her.”’||—day after day they moved rapidly over the dark blue waves, ' came in his eyes—who can bear the reproaches of one we 

She went without him—to a city where the men were all || and yet no haven did she see. love and have injured? His lady pardoned him—but it 
gallantry, and smiles, and kind speeches. She had been ac-|| ‘‘ What means this?” said the lady again ; “ in disposition was, they felt, too late to call back their old and amiable ai 
customed to neglect—she received worship and devotion. |I am not suspicious; yet you must own this course of yours | fections—" we must be friendly and be selfish” —and they 
The new gallants laughed at the husband's lazy negligence, | does seem a strange one.” } were so—she could not love him as she had done—her love 
and they said, || “1 own it, lady--but ere long you will do me justice.” |was mingled with a bitter sense of the selfishness he had 

" We will succeed if we can—he deserves to be duped— | She did him justice indeed afterwards, but she did not then betrayed—she would not ask his aid—he would not offer it— 
her natural protector thus to neglect her.” These thoughts ||——hers was a contiding temperament--suspicion was agony. | and from the cessation of the acts of affection, there was a 
of the gallants, their attentions, their devotion, and their crafty | In herself she saw no guile, and none in others could she see, | cessation of the affection itself—and she had learned to act 
gifts, had theireffect upon the lady. She was vain—and shesaid, | nor did she see any inthis captain. She blamed herself forthink- | for herself—she prided herself upon self-action—and the poor 

“ What a contrast to the cold cruelty of my husband !—al- || ing that she did, and gave himall herconfidence. In him she husband had a time of it—she opposed as regularly as he pro- 
though I do believe he loves me far more than these fawning || trusted—but, alas! she was wretchedly confounded. How | posed—he was very irritable, and nearly went crazy. At 
sycophants. But what is love, if selfishness be greater !— || strange a wretch a man can be to afflict the kind beauty that) length he avoided her and formed new attachments, and enter- 
what is love when so subdued it can be neither seen or felt ? | depends on and confides in his fidelity !—and yet do we often | ed into new society, which seemed to him more delightful from 
—but still he loves me, and I will not desert him. Yet, why || find such wretches—-and such a one was thisour captain. _|| contrast—and more free—duty was not involved in it—and the 
should I not be kind to those who seem at least so kind tome?” || After being out twice the ordinary time for the worst ship in| laws were opposed to it—what a zest opposition gave posses- 

She was gay then in her new society—they had a merry the worst times, one dark, drizzling night the vessel stopt, sion. 
time in Paris—he trusted in her constancy, yet he thought |and the lady started from her berth—but to despondency and | His attentions elsewhere gave her many a pang at first— 
himself a fool—and so he was; for he had lost by his neglect ||tears of anguish she came, when she came upon the deck— she sought for some alleviation—she resolved to retaliate—she 
much love he wished to keep—soon there would be little left. |/they had lost their longitude, and this was not the port they, would have justice—she would insult him in return. Thu: 

The time for her projected visit was out—she determined | had sailed for. The lady was inclined to cry, and to upbraid was a mutual corruption of morals engendered. But neither 
she would sail from Havre, but avoid the packet ; she would |the captain, but she spoke not—old horrid doubts she was. was happy, although each was changed—and they found tha’ 
be more private in a merchantman—and she accordingly took | seized with first, and certainty soon after—the fatal truth was | immorality of conduct, whatever its attractions, when distant, 
passage in one, the captain of which was acquainted with her revealed to her—she was the victim of a band of pirates—her have few when near. 
husband—there were many dangers it was true, and she had treasures she would lose—her liberty, perhaps. Famine, dis- There is no love after all like that we have at home--else 
heard of them--but they always exaggerate these things— ‘ease--some horrid wasting of her life awaited her. | where it may be more free from the disfiguring tint of dis 
and risk gave a zest to travelling. But, although she liked | ‘‘ Kind heaven! save me,” on her knees she cried. courtesy, but is never so sweet or so salutary. Their new alli 
the excitement of danger, she was timid as you are pleased | What was that woman's agony ?—it is agony to think ofit— ances were evanescent in their brightness—they resembled 
to seeaa woman; and she said, when first she went on board, ail the knowledge of the crimes of piracy in her life that was | falling stars ; while the old (had they preserved them) would 

||accumulated from truth or from fiction, now came upon her have resembled the bright fixtures of the firmament, which, 
“ | know your | with its train of hellish imps. With all the blessings of a with less brilliancy, what they have, have lastingly. This 
; _knowledge of the past, it has its curses too—it spreads the | difference was soon found out by our ill-fated associates ; they 
his lady 7” || eating cancer of our fears—it haunts us with the spectres of plunged by degrees into the heartless, hollow enjoyments of 

Methinks I see them now prepared--the restless ship impa- suffering to come ; and this is the suffering which so preys the world, carrying with them the bitter fruits ct repentance 
tient to be off, and the noisy winds impatient too to carry her. ‘| upon the soul ; that of the past, the thought of is a pleasure; and disgust. As their personal attractions decayed they be 
Methinks I hear—the lady heard them too--the threatened that of the present can always be alleviated; but the cold ‘came a burthen to themselves. ? Neglected—abandoned--un 
horrors to the frail bark. hopelessness the fancy brings of future wretchedness isenough loved—and by their own misconduct too, they lingered 

“Ido net like this stormy sky-—and these loud winds—and 'to stop the current of existence—for it stops the very life of wretchedly to an old age, and then they died. And all _ 
every movement of the ship alegmns me~+-I would rather wait \life—it takes away the appetite—and worse with her, she suffering he might have thanked himself for--it was brought 
for better auspices ‘could not read—she could not speak—she could not sleep— on by his love of case. h 


as a profession of zeal more ominous of ill than were the | inust you be left untila conveyance be proeured—let me intr 
duce my friend, a gentleman, into whose care I commit you 
In the man’s courtesy there was something so insulting, #! 
increased her detestation, and for a moment she resolved, to 
rid herself of present torment, to throw herself overboard 
Ihe hopes of escape restrained ber—and she suffered hersel! 
to be led on shore with composure and apparent resignation 
But alas! there was none—and the hypocrisy policy forced 
her to assume, embittered still more the hatred of her captors 
lr 
the course of the seventh she was put on board a merchant 
man, which had stopped for a supply of water. 
placed on board—but with the threat of assassination should 


Six months was she imprisoned on this hated island 
She we 


she ever disclose the names and conduct of these sea-thieves 
which she never did until she heard of their destruction for 
atrocities they afterwards committed. She was on hoard 
the merchantinan, | wrote—but while there and while on the 
island, what was the state of that unfortunate gentleman, 
her husband? He raved—he strided—like a madman, he 
cursed himself—and all his pleasure ceased—he wasted away 
slowly with anxiety and perplexity—perhaps the certainty of 
evil would have soothed his pain—the certainty of good did 








“ Be cautious, captain.” 
“ There is no fear of me,” he answered 
husband, madam, and do you think I would not be careful of 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MY UNCLE'S SCRAP-«BOOK. 
Copse-cottage, November, 1330. 
Ma. Epvrron—Some two or three months since, while speak- 
ing of my uncle Ben, I promised your readers a glimpse of 
his scrap-book, containing original pieces in prose and verse, 


and am now happy to have it in my power to redeem that 


pledge. ‘To remove from myself, however, all suspicion ot 


wronging the author, in thus gratifying public curiosity by 


exposing his youthful productions, I deem it necessary to| 


state how they came into my possession. Yesterday morn 
ing, after breakfast, while my uncle was reading aloud toaunt 
Dorothy “ The Legend of the ‘Tiled Cottage,” in a late nun 
ber of your pleasing miscellany, 1 withdrew to the library, 
having anticipated him in the perusal of said article. A male 
fire was burning briskly in the yrate, and as the room was 
rather unpleasantly warm, | retired to an adjoining apart 
ment to continue my biography of Hans Duboobens, which, 
by the way, I intend sending you all in good time. 1 had not 
been there long before my uncle entered the library. He did 
not notice me, however, though the intervening door was halt 
open, and I observed a smile pass over his benevolent features, 
as his eye fell on three new albums, which had just been sent 
in for his contribution Accordingly he seated himself for 
the task, and accomplished it with surprising facility ; tor, be 


sides being a ready penman, he has had so much experience 
in thus gratifying the fair, that he has become a tolerable im- | 


provisiteur, and obeys all their rythmical behests with the 
celerity of instinct. After duly punctuating, he read them, in 
a full mellow voice, for his own auricular satistaction, and 
then leaning back, and in his arm-chair, he seemed medita 
ting what next step to underiake, At length he arose, anu 
turning to a low antique escritoire, took from a concealed 
irawer a manuscript volume, bound round with a blue ribbon, 
This was the identical scrap-book—the proso-poetic paradise 
which his imagination had laid out in the days of his boyish 
fancies. He gazed at it long and silently, and though the 
expression ol bis countenance manifested much of fondness 
for the object before bim, it was difficult to determine whether 
pleasure or pain predominated in his feelings. At last he 
turned suddenly towards the fire, with the air of one about to 
perform some unpleasing sacrifice, and for a moment the lite- 
rary martyr hung suspended over the blaze. It was, how 
ever, slowly withdrawn, and the second “longing, lingering 
look,’ my uncle fastened on bis unoflending victim, was ac 
companied by the following soliloquy, to which you may listen: 


THE POET'S LUGUBRIOUS LAMEN T, 
n destroying at forty the productions of his t 
Must I, my firstling, cast thee thus away! 
My earliest pledge of wedded Clio’s love 
Long wooed with: fondest vows, and won at Ia-t 
To reign the queen of this enamoured heart? 
O who shall tell with what parental care 
From hour to hour Lwatehed thy tataut growt 
And marked each tiny charm untold to view 
Beneath the nurture of my toetering hand! 
How oft whilom at midnight’s solemn tush, 
While all around their wonted rest enjoyed 
And sleep anid silence whispered of repose, 
Above thy cherished form Tiondiy hung, 
Nor recked the wasted taper’s dying light, 
Nor languid pulse beat, nor the throbbing broy 
And when my wearied head in slumber's lap, 
Upon her poppies pillowed, low reclined 
Thowstill wert present to my sleepless thoug); 
The reigning vision of each tuneful dream 
How oft in ripening boyhood’s pensive mood 
I left my jocund mates to drive the hoop 
Or fly the kite, or chase the bounding ball, 
And sought alone some unfrequented haunt 
ro muse upon thy intellectual worth, 
And poise the prospects of thy future fame, 
Even then [deemed, with all a poet's pride 
And kindling hopes, and yearnings tor renow 
That thou stmoutldet wakethe echo of my nam: 
In hearts as yet unborn, when on my lips 
Death's awful seal, oblivion fraugtit, was set. 
Therefore for thee unfalteringly Leraved, 
With nightly orisons, the muses’ gitts— 
Pierian lowers beside the hallowed wave 
Of famed Castalia reared—and from the flelts, 
The gorgeous flelds, of youthful fancy culled 
W hate’er was fair to deck thy artless vers: 
Rut vain the toil, for many a boding fault 
Escaped the eye of wild untutored taste ; 
And now I dare not give thee tothe light, 
Lest on thy imperfections, in his pride, 
The cynic er itic joyously should seize, 
And, like Medea, with unhallowed zeal, 
Scatter its mangled members to the winds 
© then, if thou must fall, (and that thou mus 
Despite thy charms my sterner judgment owns 
Twere better sure to perish by the hand 
OF one that loves thee, than await the rack 
And studied tortures of a ruthless foe 
Forgive me, therefore, if, Virginius-like, 
t sever all affection’s tenderest ties, 
And send thee nameless to an early grave, 
he author's and the offspring’s shame to save! 














\s my uncle pronounced the last sentence, he averted his 
tuce, veiled his eyes with his left hand, and witha kind of 


|| spasmodic movement of the right, despatched the su: ject of 


|| his soliloquy in a line towards the grate; but a bow of the 
coat sleeve, and it fell short of its fiery destination. I sprung 
|from my seat to the rescue, and when he uncovered his eyes, 
he beheld his nephew and his devoted favourite directly before 
| him. ‘Though somewhat surprised, he did not seem displeased 
at my friendly officiousness, and I ventured to speak. “ Pray 
pardon me, sir,” said I, “ for having thus mtruded, but really 
| I could not be apprised of your intended sacrifice without en- 
deavouring to avert it. Ever since my aunt Dorothy sung me 
your ‘Song of the sylvan Sylph,’ I have indulged the hope of 
| being gratified with other specimens of your youthful lyre. 
Will you not, therefore, allow me to retain this metiorial of 
your early efforts in poetry 2” 
Poetry !? repeated my uncle, with a deep prolonged em 
He always called 


phasis, “do you ever write poetry, boy ?” 
me boy. 

; “I have rhymed,” I replied, “ but never dignified my pro 
(}ductions with the title of poetry. 1 call them prose run mad, 


ind it is nO misnomer 
“ Well,” said he, ‘modesty becomes a young author. Keep 
the manuscript, since you desire it. Ido not much regret 
| your interposition in its behalf, for | could not have destroyed 
the bantling of my teens without a visitation of sorrow. 
|| Moreover, you may find therein some u.etaphysical hints that 
may not, perhaps, prove altogether unserviceable. But should 
you make any quotations from it, I prithee be liberal of in- 
|| verted commas, for | abominate all literary kidnapping—’tis 
a villanous appropriation.” 
“Assuredly it is disingenuous, nay contemptible,’ and I 
turned to leave the library. 
| “Now don’t expose me,” he continued, laying his hand on 
my arm, “don’t expose me, boy. Be careful of the work, for 
I teel somewhat of fatherly solicitude for its fate. Don’t tear 


it up to light your lamp with the pieces—’tis written in a fair |) 


hand, and on gold-edged paper too. Should you think it 


worth while, by and by, to publish some of the contents, you | 


may dv so; but look to the proot-sheet vourself, and be sure 


you secure the copy-right first ; for it is wise to guard agamst 


contingencies—there 1s no telling what may ‘take’ now-a-| 


jak 
\\lent of rhymes, but good poetry is a glorious article, and to 
throw such into the press is not like sendmg flowers to 





Flushing.’ 

“Jt is very true, uncle; I will obey your injunctions,” 
and | bowed good morning. Before | reached the foot of the 
stairs, however, he called out, 

* Look to ut, boy; don’t use it for lighting lamps or cigars.” 

“No, sir, assuredly not,’ and in a moment after I was seated 
in my own room. ‘The biue ribbon was carefully untied, and, 
as 1 promised, the miscellaneous stores of the little volume shal! 
be served up from time to time tor the gratification of your 
readers. For the present I hope they will rest satistied with 


the following extract. Prorevs. 


SLAVERY 


Ack of the radiant spheres that fly 
In the deep blue skies away, 

Par as creat.on’s boundary, 
What sceptre ye obey? 

And they shall sing in their loudest strom 
On, on’ we wear no tyrants chain 


\sk of the winds, before whose might 
Nhe clouds in their splendour fee 
\nd the eagle stoops from his daring height 
W hove ruffian slaves are ye! 
And the winds shall shout as they rush amain 
in thei pride of strength, “ We know noch 


Ask of the waves, whose peals are rung 
Forth to earth's farthest clime— 

Where are the fetters Canute flung 
Upon your march sublime ? 

And as they sweep on gloriously 

Thou shalt be answered, “We are free 


Question the tempest, in its hour 
Of lightning and of gloom ; 
Question the thunder's awtul power 
j The monarch of the tomb 
Whose are the chains around you wrong 
And they shallanswer, “Thine are not 


Ask of the joeund birds, that wing 
H Their fight in every zone 
Mid tropic bowers where smiles the spr 
Through one unceasing blossoming ; 
Or arctic wastes, where winter's torm 
Careers amid the darkling storm, 
And spring is never known— 

Yea, ask the birds—whose vassals ve? 
And the woods shall echo, “We are fre 


But ask not man it he be free 
From slavery’s with’ring blight, 

Unnumbered groans shall answer the 
iH Fv'n in thisage of light 
{ Be silent thou, nor question Ar 
‘Creation’s saddest wreck 
His chain is on his brother's lim) 
* His foot upon his nec} 


blue ribbon which entwined it, caught in the button of his! 


, public taste is so came’eon-like. The world is redo-| 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
FETE OF THE ROSE. 

In the little village adjacent to the town of Bergeus, in 
|French Flanders, there prevails an immemorial custom of 
\celebrating an annual festival, called the ‘‘ Féte of the Rose.” 
| Somewhat resembling, in the ceremonies, the feasts of the old 

English village greens, and most, perhaps, that of electing a 
| queen of the May, it is, nevertheless, very distinct in its ob 
| 
| 





ject and tendency. The rose-maiden, as she is prettily de 
signated, who is selected to wear the triumphal wreath, and 
to preside as queen of the day, aspires to the distinction, not 
by virtue of superior beauty, station, or influence in the place, 
|but of the reputation she has acquired for filial and domestic 
l\virtues; her gentle and obliging manners; in short, for all 
that makes a girl favourably reported of in her native village, 
| According to an oral tradition, one of these annual festivals 
|| was made memorabie by the occurrence of some singular in- 
cidents, and as singular a discovery, hard!y to be anticipated 
|| by the chief personages who figured in the humble drama. 
In the year 1765, General Mutleidort, an old campaigner 
lin the wars of the great Frederick, arrived at his family man- 
\ sion in the vicinity of Bergues. He was evidently suffering 
junder depression of s; irits, as well asa shattered trame; and 
he brought with him his friend Count Lindenkron, an old 
courtier of the Viennese school, whose merry mood marked 
him a rare exception to tue usual line of Austrian thick lips 
land witsobtuse. As a preparation for cultivating the arts o/ 





| peace, the general was recommended by his trend to mingk 
\\in the approaching festivities: it was the eve of the rose 
jfestival, and it was reported that the prize of merit would bx 
jjawarded to one of the worthy pastor's daughters. The 
}| voung Evelina bore the most enviable character; she had 
! unctually fulfilled every duty with unwearied gentle 
ness and assiduity; she was beloved by all for her benevo 
jlence ; she visited the poor, instructed their children, raised 


subscriptions, for every object of good, among the neighbour 
lling gentry; and, always eager and enthusiastic in a right 
|| cause, she was at once the pride and the life of the hamlet 
|} Delighted with the account he heard, the good old gene- 
ral commissioned his triend to pay a visit to Evelina and 
the pastor, and to offer, on his behalf, the free use of the no 
ble lawn, and the hall itselt, as the scene of the next day’s 


| 


election. ‘The proposal was accordingly tendered to the la 
\| ches’ committee, and accepte ; the ancient courtier was en 
raptured with the beauty «nd manners of the fair candidate 
}and he still lingered, after performing his mission, to converse 
ij with her. He regretted that he had not vet seen the village 
(church; and the pastor being from home, Evelina, at her 
| mother’s request, instantly took down the keys, and offered to 
\show him through the edifice. Expressing his gratitude 1 
|the most profuse terms, the count attended her to the church 
and, having seen every thing worthy of notice, turned to de 
part, when, just on reaching the door, he had the temerity te 
offer her a salute; and the next instant found himself locked 
inside the church, with a parting slap of the fair hand tingling 
on his cheek. Here the count had full leisure to indulge his 
j taste for church architecture, instead of drinking tea with his 
| triend the general, who was now impatiently looking for his 
return; but he looked in vain. it grew dark, but no count 
made his appearance. Meantime, in fast durance, the cour 
| tier of the old school began to feel uneasy as the shades of 
‘night advanced ; he could see nothing distinctly ; but what he 
did see, seemed very like the ghosts of deceased elders, conung 
}out of the vaults to read him a grave lecture on the wicker 
gallantry of the old courts. The shadowy forms of ancient 


| apostles appeared to be leaving their marble stations ; strange 
noises were heard; and fancy was about to run away with 
him on her witch’s broom. In this delectable state he had 
crawled to the doors, and begun to batter them, erying, at the 
toy of his voice, “ Ghosts and murder!’ and with so much 
emphasis, that the words reached the ears of the worthy pas 
tor, as he was jogging by, on his way howe. He made a full 
stop. “Ghosts and murder!” he ejaculated, as he heard the 
words repeated—* and in my church! thus ts very shocking! 
very odd!’ Instead of going nearer, however, he only sput 
fred on the faster, thinking it was of no use to examine into 
| the cause before he had got the church keys, if he did at all. 
On entering hisown door, Evelina came forward and hand 
ed him the said keys; but the pastor involuntarily refuse! 
them, exclaiming, in an uneasy tone, 


“What makes you think I am going to church to-night 
child ” 
| “You must go, father; I have a particular reason for it.” 
“And I may have a particular reason for not going,” © 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


joined the pastor; “ and assuredly either you, or your mathe ri lace that beggars all description: Evelina tainting—Erick ARTS A AND SCLENCES. 
or our old sexton, or all of you, shall go with me; I heardj/swearing--the count without his wig, moping and mowing) 
strange noises as I came by.” jlike a monkey, in a lady’s dress—and the veteran invalids|} Svureicat eecovery or AN eve.—M. Maunoir, professor 

















“ Yes, yes! I dare say,” replied his daughter: and taking}/shouldering their crutches, “showing how fields were not| of surgery at Geneva, having performed the operation for 
her father’s arm, she related to him what had occurred in his}/ won.” In the midst of all this hubbub, in burst another per-} cataract, by extraction, upon a man eighty-two years of age 
absence, as they wentalong. Greatly comforted in one sense, || sonage, a lady in deep mourning, exclaiming, weakened by an operation tor hernia, which he had endured 
the worthy pastor thanked heaven that matters were no worse,||  “‘My daughter! where is my long-lost daughter ?”” six weeks before, perceived to his regret that, although the 
and hastened his steps to release the unfortunate count. | She withdrew her veil, and the general started and uttered} pupil remained beautifully black, and perfectly in tact, the 

The moment the church-door was unfastened, out bolted} an exclamation of terror, as he gazed on her countenance. anterior and posterior chambers ot the eye were not replenish 
the captive like an arrow shot from a bow, as it pursued by a) “ Adelaide! my own! my lost one! is it true? Alas! Ij/ed, the cornea became sunk and wrinkled, a few bubbles of 
legion of demons, nor looked once behind him until he had believed you had been long dead.” air penetrated the anterior chamber, and the patient had no 
reached the general's, who had almost given him up for lost.|| The lady seemed little less surprised vision. Without yielding to the first melancholy impression 
Swift as he had come, however, the count had time to invent]! “False, treacherous Mowbray !” she cried; “false to your) the operator, by a happy presence of mi d, conceived the 


a story by the way; for he assured the general he had been trust as a husband and a father; how could you desert us 1} hopes of filling the cavity; he sent immediately tor some dis 
Jocked in the church by the sexton, and quite by mistake. It |, too, believed you fallen in battle ; and, had it not been for tilled water, warmed it, placed the patient on his back, and 
passed with the good old general, who even commiserated the jthe excellent pastor, who adopted my little Evelina as his child, | filled the external orbit of the eve with the water, opened the 
while the latter secretly vowed venge-||We tad never lived to reproach you.” | eye-lid, and raised the flap of the cornea. ‘The water then 


poor count’s mishap ; 
penetrated into all the accessible cavities, the folds of the cor 


ance on the fair cause of his disaster and alarm. 


“Alas!” returned the general, “ you cannot reproach me| 


The morning at length appeared, and the general was first |30 severely as niy own conscience hasdone. Yet, believe me, |Mea disappeared, aud its convexity was restored, Having 
: e 


roused by the blast of a trumpet under his windows, answer- 1 bot . 
a t i i « u * mos itistac . ; 
ed by the peals of a great drum. He looked out and beheld, i ssured both you and my child were dead; but thus to mect) tient to open it, and found it in the most satistactorv condi 


i! have again and again sought to discover you. I was even, kept the eye shut for some minutes, he then directed the pa 





iS al) OVeT-payment tor ¢ s gs.” mis , ist ‘ | the ol oo 

with astonishment, the most singular company he had eve || ” "7 =" a —_ ai = ty , tion; the patient distinguished all the objects presented t 
1e general clasped to hr ) Ss wee ; Ww anc m i d *qnost successtul op shia 

seen upon parade — literally a skeleton regiment. Stennsitedl lasped to his bosom his weeping wife and) him as well us after the most successful operation. A slight 


. daughter; the veterans were ordered to counter-ms ‘ vas felt > ir , f , . . 
of about twenty old, shrivelled, broken-down soldiers—a true | b : e ordered to counter-march ; the; pain was felt after the introduction of the water, which 
. old count slunk awa, to adjust his gown; and young Erick, went off after ; 


invalided corps, most fit for the body-guard of death. They} 
Sens: allesaat tasted ten Chale wellle vestenentele. old cosked hate. | taking Evelina’s hand, sank upon his knees betore the general, without difficulty, and when opened, a week after the opera 
Pond , 
and huge perukes. They were armed in an equally ludicrous 
style, while their colours flourished in the grasp of an ugly 
2 . ¢ sig . ‘ he n “OM res . 
hunch-backed little ensign. Their conunander, advancing in| LITERARY NOTH =a. ight feeble, and the patient complained that he did not sec 


er —— | BO WE lLas unmediately after the operation. But six days after 





short ume. From that period the eye healed 


j and entreated his blessing. tion, it was free from swelling and inflammation ; the cornea 





Was perfectly united, but the pupil was a little obscure, the 


front, mounted en a richly caparisoned donkey, answered he) SSS 
queries of the general, by informing him that they were ade |) © A8EY'S MIsCELLANigEs.—I! ever there existed an indivi the bandage was removed the shade of the pupil was mucl 
tachment of an invalided regiment at Bergues, despatched | dual to whom the motto pretixed to the present volume, diminished, the sight grew stronger from day to dav, and ne 
thither by the general's friend, Colonel Solmitz, to do honour ‘Homo sum. Human: a me uil alienum puto,” | doubt was entertamed that the patient weuld soon be able t 
to the festival, and preserve peace during the election. };more emphatically applied than to all others, that man i read common print. 


Just as well qualified for the one as the other,” returned || Matthew Carey. His heart is open, as the mid-day sun in a || THE SOLAR ECLIPSE or FeoRUARY.—The Ainerican Alm 


“and though 1 had no/,cloudless sky, to all the generous sympathies of our nature,| ac, just published, contains a variety of caleulations rela 


the general to the dwarfish officer ; 
great solar eclipse, which wall be visible through 


idea of calling out the military on this occasion, I will furnish) @d these sympathies are contined to no sect in religion, to tve to thy 
you with some rations, for which, I suspect, you are much)|/no rank in society, to no district of country, and to no gene- out the United States, on the twelith of February next. The 
better prepared than for fighting; so march, quick time, to) Tauen of ume. All objects which have a claim u,on benevo-! central eclipse will enter the United States from Mexico, and 
my house-steward, he will be your commissary.” The general | lence arrest his attention, and excite his ardent and untiring | Will pass through the states of Louisiena, Mississippi, and 
had no need to repeat his request; they suddenly disappeared.) ¢Xertions. Nor is his benevolence indiscrimunating or pom- | Alabama, the north part of Georgia and South Carolina, North 
The festival was ushered in by a fine cloudless day. The | POUS in its obtrusion upon public notice. He secks no dis- Carolina and south-eastern parts of Virginia and Maryland 
good and lovely Evelina was conducted from her residence play for his charities, excepting such as is necessary to extend le nee pt 


with great pomp. Her fine auburn tresses were weeathed | te sphere of its operations, and te olsce it within the power Sixty miles from Long Island, it will pess through the seuth 


with flowers ; flowers were strewed along her path. Upon! of his fellow-inen to go and de 
the green lawn, bedecked as the place of coronation, the cal, SES he ts found the ready friend « liberal opinions, and | MX, 
tor addressed the spectators in a short impressive discourse, | te steady promoter of all public-spirited enterprises. ‘This | present an annular appearance at all places within about thir 
pointing out the superior advantages of a course of pradent, 8 no exaggerated praise—it ts naked tact; and fortunately 
and virtuous conduct, as contrasted with an opposite career | for his panegyrists Mr. € arey has not contined his eflorts to! Come more or less uniform in proportion as the pl we is hearer 
The general next placed the rose-crown on the fair maiden’s do good to private acts. He has stepped forth as an author to tothe central track. The duration of the annular eclipse, i 

brows, little dreaming, at the moment, he was bestowing the incite the minds of his fellow-citizens whenever he thought places where it iscentral, will be a little overtwo minutes, ‘Th 

prize of excellence on his own long-lost child, whose fate, and! a0 address to their common sense or better feelings was re-|, pth of the annular eclipse will extend to the town of Chatham 
that of her mother, he had vainly mourned for years. As quired. We wish that we could say he has always been suc 
little could be have conjectured that his ancient friend, Count} cessful; this, however, has not been the case, as is proved by nent in the New-Enyland States, and to no bs artol the widdl 
Lindenkron, the courtier, would be the cause—hardly, we | his late appeal in behalf of the labouring classes of the temale |states except the southern extremity of New-Jersey and Dela 

} 


roceeding along the Atlantic, at a distance of fifty o: 


q On every public /eastern part of the island of Nantucket, and thence to Halli 
in Nova Scotia. The unobscured part of the sun will 


ty-four miles on cach side of this track, and the nng will be 


in the county of Barnstable, but to no other part of the conti 





fear, the innocent cause of making so interesting a discovery ;| 5€%- No talent was wanting; no absence of convincing ware. 
but the|| Rotary excive.—Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, has recent 


for a certain feeling of revenge was still lurking in his heart, and clear argument; no want of heart-stirring fact; 

on account of the fright Evelina had thrown him into the||Cause was not fashionable. It did not enlist classic feeling ly procured a patent for a steam-engine, which promises to be 
day before. He had matured his design; and such was the |,oT ardour, and it was not listened to. ‘This failure proves no)/of great use especially in propelling carriages on rail-roads 
happy sequel of it. lack of power on the part of the philanthropist; it betrays |Upon which it may be made to ascend at almost any d 

| shameiul indifference on the part of those who well know, af| angle. The United States’ Gazette says, it is remarkably com. 
suitable periods, or for interested purposes, how to utter noises, || pact, of very trifling weight, and will draw a carriage at at 


esired 


After the festivities of the day, the parties had withdrawn 


late in the evening into the castle. While there, engaged in ||’ 
different amusing games and dances, Evelina was informed |) declamations, and procure liberal donations. Mr. Carey's dis-| unusual velocity ; it may be made at one quarter of the es 


| interested zeal will not however be f tte or can it ense ofMr. Stephenson’s. Among the peculiarities of i 
that a fine lady wished to speak with her in another apart- war ust Rowweer be Gagetion, “ rv , ra - , P ' - Dr. J + to] ful 
. . | : . tt 7 ultimate suc s; its o at w slow structure ts a circular piston, r. Ones ls sald to have Tuli 
ment. She followed her informant’s steps, and was conduct- ston 7 — 7 —r hi ors = pasepagt ol fid tt : f Mr. Child 
. . : P. : ve bee “i t Ss meri lice au conhudcnece in the mvention of ir. kis 
ed into the presence of the strange lady, who requested her sure e have been led to this merited notice of the author 


to be seated near her. She was alone; she threw her arms| by his teresting Misccllanies now lying before us, condensed ——= —_———_—__—_—_—_— 

round Evelina, and saluted her most warmly. The fuir girl | into a very neat and well-printed octavo. They consist of his THE DRAMA. 
shrunk back intiinidated, but was terrified at being clasped “ History of the Yellow E ever, W hich prevailed in Philadel- 

closer in the lady’s arms than before. She shrieked out re- phia in 1793;” “Review of the evidence of the pretended THE PARK THEATRE. 
peatedly; and, the next moment, Erick, the young forester, conspiracy of the Roman Catholic s of Ireland to massacre Bacrun Donun,<itiis tetedtid ber bos cttenstn 
{and her reputed lover, ) rushed into the room, and, observing the Protestants aed 1oal Reflections oF the subject of ed houses every night of his first engagement, and th. have 
the sleeves of a man’s coat under the strange lady’s gown, Rusigretion ape Europe; “ Essays on the public . harities bey tex 
instantly knocked her down, and released the trembling of Philadelphia ;” “ A brief view of the policy of the Founders 








rowe 


iveraged no less than twelve hundred dollars each. He i 


equally at home in comedy, tragedy, and faree. Lis musical 








. of the Colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, West-Jersey , 
Evelina. Per ! rane iC ; , 2 -', abilities and skill are astonishing for one of his age. W: 
" . ; : . ennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, « olina, as regards 
No sooner had Erick performed this feat, than in hobbled |¢ SUUSS'VaMa, Maryland, \ inginia, and Varolna, as Tegares | wich to be distinctly understood, as our remarks have bee y 
Liberty of Conscience ;" “Critical Remarks on Hatualet ; . 


& party of the skeleton regiment, and boldly took up a posi 1s We learn, misapprehended, and made to convey the Wes 


‘Vindication of Sterne from the charge of Plagiarism 


tion, with a demonstration to seize upon the young forester. | | “he , wk 4 ~ sad that we called his musical powers in question This is not 
hese essays are v r —they no commen 
But the athletic champion warned them off, begging they 2 ee a oe , oe the fact. We simply objected to the phraseology of the pla 
' ; ~ . ove wt 
Would not compel him to lay a heavy hand upon so respect- Elliot and Palmer have published a neat duodecimo volume, , bills. If the worthy editor of the Truth 7 v will refer t 


bl 7 ~ > . 7 > ‘> ed ' r 

able a body of veterans; for if they did not re spect his person, | entitled, “A complete and accurate description of the proces- our previous numbers, he will be satistied that we have don 
he would shuffle them all together like a pack of cards, and» sion which took place in this city in commemoration of the as much as any writer in the city, if not more, to advance the 
throw them out of the window.” sut the count, now rising, triumph of liberty in France. with all the Odes written on | interests of the precocious prodigy. 


Joined their standard, and encouraged them te the attack, and, the occasion. To w hich 1s prefixed, a brief account of the Miss Clara Fisher succeeds, with her engaging and never 


the old general rnshing in at the same mement. a srene tro ~auyers which led te the memarehe cvente of Iniv. LSA aimle ittractions, to occupy the he NM 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ss eanseneniemeeemenes : tional instruments in the choir. In the wall of the right hand | 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 


Toa gentleman of this city 


of General Moreau. I should hardly have noticed it had not) 


aE ot te Gent 
ij 
i} 





LA ° . 

4 NUMBER SEVEN. it. I stopped, and simply read, 

f : > ral x0 1] 
‘ ‘ie i = Peters re in MOREAU, i 

fl 4BA NG ~ “te -] Pe we pas 1e senate- . dine e - 

Fe EAViNG the statue of Peter the Great, we pass Né A Morlaix, 11 Aoft 1768, Mort a Laune, 2 Sept. 1813 


house, arching the Gallernoi-street, and forming the front of 
id two solid squares, and crossing a branch of the Ecatherme 
canal, we come to an imperial stable. The building stands 
distinct from any other; the front is of chaste architecture, 
and on each side of the entrance, on marble pedestals, an 
Arabian barb is reared, with gigantic naked figures at their 
‘ides, stoutly holding their bridles, and endeavouring to carb 
f their native fire. This is one among many that adorn the 
city, and is alone capable of accommodating fitteen hundred 
horses. I have myself seen a cavalry regiment of tweive hun 
eal. anernieereg hed ame ston, = me agape 9 | Some statuary and paintings adorned the walls, the best of 
h square, the church of St. Isuac is rebuilding. It occupies the || : ! 


And is this all, thought I, to one whose achievements had | 
filled my early mind with wonder and admiration, and yet it! 
may be enough; for notwithstanding the sympathy with which | 
we viewed his unmerited exile and untimely fate, still I could | 
never justify his siding with a foreign enemy to invade his} 


own country. | 

Near the altar the amiable Stanislaus, the last king of the} 
Poles, lies buried. A lengthened slab is niched over his re- 
mains, on a level with the church floor, but so worn by the | 
| feet of devotees that I could not make out the inscription. | 


. <i iat 
‘and at a grand mass | have counted eight and twenty addi-||its melody would alone produce: leaning in a recess of the 


lengthened cross, the altar faintly lighted up, and showing a 


aisle as you enter, a plain marble slab is placed to the memory || beautiful female kneeling before the virgin, with here and 


there a more homely worshipper at other shrines; the tall co- 


my knee struck against the little iron railing that surrounds! lumns casting deep shadows from their dark sides; a single 


priest officiating, and half hid in the smoking incense, mut- 
tering his vespers, with alternate bursts from the choir. This 
through and retired, the music begins in a soft, sweet strain, 
just reaching the listening ear. Gradually it rises and rises, 
ull the high dome above seems bursting with sound, and then 
it echoes in loud peals along the vaulted aisles; suddenly it 
dies away, and again rises in abrupt and broken chants, and 
then in sweeter and more steady swells, till the deep tones of 
a ponderous bell announce the vespers closed. Yet this is 
tame description after all, and I hope you may yet find it 
worth your while to cross the Atlantic if for nothing more 
than to see the noble statue of Peter the Great and listen to 
the court choir. Even Catalani, when here, was so affected 
on hearing its seraphic strains, as to burst into tears; and I 
am sure that I am now spoiled for any concert that is likely 





: : ; which was the Last Supper. 
ground with a much greater extension than the old one did, 


: ; ' . | Of the Russian churches the cathedral of Our Lady of Ca- || tv be soon got up on your side of the water a 
and when finished, will be one of the noblest specimens ot | , 





architecture in the world. A description of it at this early 
stage would be premature; but to give you an idea of Its 
strength and proportions I shall only say, that the outside 


zan is the noblest that the street, or indeed that the capital, 
Its architecture ts in imitation of St. 
| Peters at Rome, and it recedes a considerable distance from | 


can at present boast. 


| 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A solumns are forty-eight in number, each one composed of | the street, throwing from each eesuer of the fag ade a circular THE FALSE ONE. 
Py : ad 5 a ‘ ; || colonnade of one hundred and thirty Corinthian pillars, form- 
j a solid block of granite fitty-six feet in length and six in} . . * : ! I xnew him not—!1 seught him not— 
: ar , pete jing with the front of the church an extended semicircle, and | pote father’ 
diameter, and highly and beautifully polished, The Adini- | ee . : He was my father’s guest ; 
; ralty is a parallelogram of great length, directly on the bank poupperting 0 low attic ol sound, eoeuingty Fall of deap-toned | 1 gave him not one smile more kind 
of th ate. eal ad vathaacat lai hi we a ager inoars | be lls, and over-arching the streets that pass on either side, Than those I gave the rest : 
« e eva PHCLOSES £ i 8 Ship-yé - 2 de aren | . . ‘ 2 
- t ates ' ; N an ae each }making a magnificent effect. Colossal statues in bronze of , He sat beside me at the board, 
ope ns in the centre, over w mK 1 eptune, Minerva, and many ithe angels Gabric! and Michael tend at the onad lalate The choice was not ny own 
inferior gods, are sculptured in bas relief. A tower, supported | is dinans nde Ginna caine oat ted | But oh! I never heard a voice 
: 2 > s are CO st < aterial, ; amente . , 
by Ionic pillars, crowns the roof, and over that rises a tall spire, H batt! ' I , oP ige - , ornenmn = j With half so sweet a tone 
3 : : »y battle and procession scenes, taken from holy writ. 1e || ; 
‘ covered with the finest ducat gold,* and sporting for a vane a linterior, Whe > Gueck dunties is in the hee af And at the dance again we met, 
nt os 7 . 1 4 pa arec 4 B SE “TOSS, | 
full-rigged frigate, of the same material. We found a chapel || 1 beri fiatiallt ated ’ ene on ree Again I was his choice, 
if in one wing, and in the main body a large hall filled with} ae Senne naan Say Tana nee ae Oe See ty eae Again I heard the tender tone 
q naval model of different nation gre it variety of nautical | hundred and eighty in breadth. The arch is supported by Of that beguiling voice ; 
t "18 0. H s, 4 ‘" t “ 2 3 ry . . . . 
: ; of attack and defence, rmedals, birds, |Y-SiX Corinthian pillars, in four ranges, thirty-five feet in J sought him not—he led me fortis 
instruments, weapons of attack and defence, medals > | length and three and a half in diameter, of dark Finnish |} From all the fairest there, 
and a few ordinary paintings. The residue of the building | menite of entire blocks, and very highly polished. The floor And told me he hed never even 
. , . | ors S, anc gh rohshed. e floo . or 
1s occupied by the chancellerie for naval affairs, and as offices Saf dhstasel ihedinn Semanal A a ae deni A face he thought so fair 
. * | is ¢ i 4 © § it rt and a ¢ i@ Tises | a. . 
and store-rooms. Strangers are not permitted to visit the’ me batiesl enbOte het oe reusing aiieatiailie of cee Ah! wherefore did he tell me this‘ 
, - : one P - ttabove. J e vas- | - 7 Peete iy 
yard ; but by hastily passing the inner arch, and giving the | a: sities intitle Gin dian sealer cuantt deee tn at tial His praises made me vain ; 
- is Ts a Ul 5 82 s e . " > + 
guard the military salute, ] was taken for an attaché, and || : ee; hese salad And, when he lett me, how I long’d 
a: ictal ill Rina tien: Receement tn tell sod | SAME material, the sides of which are adorned with beautiful To hear that voice again! 
{ oe pres - _ pow asain dea srdied, asap. full-length paintings of ~ r Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the I wonder’d why my old pursuits 
a supply of building material, piled up in different quarters, and | apostles. 5 conan ink Unis Gath Gente Gan." Had lost their wonted charm, 
ad that a large frigate and some smaller cratt were on the stocks, cand deliens eusiecied Gn tend of the cain. end et Gn And why the path was dull, unless 
oy : . the sentry. solitely sie- ; : ‘ vii : I leant upon bis arm. 
P when an officer, more knowing than the sentry, politely sig- |! nato around the Saviour was of pure gold. Along the side ’ 


nified to me that I must instantly retire. As I returned | 
heard the poor guard cateclized in an angry tone, but did not 
stop to learn whether he paid a further forfeit for this derelic- 
tion of duty. Wide gravel walks, kept with the utmost neat- 
ness, and shaded by double rows of the linden tree, surround | 
the Admiralty, and run along the square, interspersed with | 
seats for those who are weary of the promenade. On the op- | 
posite side stand the four-story barracks of a battalion of the | 
Preobrajensky regiment of guards, and at the end of these | 
the Nevesky Perspective opens—the Broadway of St. Peters-| 
burg. This street runs through to the suburbs, and is per-| 
fectly straight for one and a half miles, and after passing the | 
Moika canal, is more than twice the width of Broadway.| 
Shade trees skirt the side-walks, a treble line of deal is laid | 


down for carriage wheels, so that they roll along with great | 


rapidity, and as noiselessly as if on a plank floor. The houses | 
in this as well other quarters of the city, are generally three | 
and four stories in height, occupying from three to six times 
the ground of those ik American cities, with sculpture in front, | 
a wide arch and carriage-way in the centre, and court-yards| 
within. I am told that some of the largest accommodate three 

or four hundred persons, of gitferent families. ‘The shops are | 
not generally as splendid as with US; abd to Many of the! 
richest and best furnished, one has to enter through a circuit-| 
ous back passage, and ascend to a second story. 1 found 
both foreign aud Russian churches in this street in profusion, 
of the former the Roman catholic is most worthy of ngtice. It 
was erected by the Jesuits, but upon their suppression, passed 
into the bands of the Dominicans, who are a rich and beneti- 
cent order here, and own the whole great square of bgildings 
m which their church is situated. Their preaching 9 alter- 
nately in French, German, and Polish ; of the latter languages | 
{ know nothing, but in the former I have occasionally heard | 
one of the fraternity deliver an elegant discourse. The organ 

is of superior tone and very powerful, the singing delightful, | 


| 


‘and wails paintings of a most heathenish aspect were enclosed 
‘in cases; and bloody standards and shattered flags, that had 
| been taken in wars with the diflerent nations of Europe and 
| Asia, hung in festoons, or encircled the columns, spangled 
with keys ot fallen fortresses, and the glittering arms of their 
commandants. But a single seat, and that on raised steps, ! 
encumbers the church, and nothing can exceed the outward | 
respect and apparent devotion of the people, For the first! 
time that a church is passed in the day, the Russian, if in a 
carriage, or about urgent business, rapidly crosses himself; if| 
not, he pauses before the sacred edifice, takes off his hat, bows, |! 
crosses, and utters a brief prayer. i 
It was on a Sunday that I first visited the cathedral, and ] 
found the congregation mostly made up of common people, , 
the emperor and the nobility having their own private chapels, | 
|and only attending here on féte days and grand occasions. | 
From the most delicate female in silk, to the boor in sheepskin, |, 
caftan, and basket-shoes, on entering they kneel and repeatedly i 
bow their heads to the dust ; rising, the females more generally | 
‘surround the saints, before which lamps are kept burning, 
jand then repeat their adorations, occasionally approaching 
jand kissing the sacred shrine. The males sent their svietchas, 
‘or small candles, to be placed in the row blazing in the great | 


| chandelier, then joined the throng that surrounds and wor- 








\| ships before the altar. The priests, in their rich flowing robes, || 





jiong beard, and longer hair, make an imposing appearance, 
|and conduct the preliminary ceremonies of the service in a 


jstyle similar to the Roman catholics, after which a monk, with | 
lu dark velvet cap and black gown, mounts a low pulpit at the | 
extreme of an arm of the cross, and delivers a short and ani- 
jmated sermon. In retiring through the people, he gives his! 
‘hands to be kissed, and then dismisses them with his blessing. | 
| ut of such music as was here I had formed no conception, || 
land I am assured it is only to be found at St. Petersburg and || 





__..,||Rome. The finest voices of the empire are selected for this || 
* Whatover the reader may think of a golden spire, he may be as- |, choir, and receive the best instruction from their youth up. It} musical; 1 speak it with shame and deep humiliation, but! 
is entirely vocal, and consists of a unison of mens’ and boys’ || is the truth, and I will be brave enough to own it—for three 
emperor, 48 &@ Means to replenish it, to strip the Admiralty a l.vices. How often have I attended the preparation service of, generations we have poserssed (critically speaking) neithe 


sored there is no mistake about the matter; for, durtng the Frenc! 


invasion, the imperia! treasure being low, it was proposed to the| 


but Alexander nobly replied, that what hw ancestors had so meg 
eent!y done. be would never und 


“the night before the sabbath, for the exquisite sensations that || voiees. cars. nor soul 


Alas! I might have guess’d the cause , 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerful dwelling-place 
To wander all alone? 

And what could make me braid my hair 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deign’d to praise ” 
What could it be—but love? 


Oh! little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career; 

I thought each smile was kindly meant 
Each word of praise sincere. 

His sweet voice spoke of endless love~ 
I listen’d and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 


He smiles upon another now, 
And in the same sweet tone 
Tle breathes to her those winning word: 
I once thought all my own. 
Oh! why is she so beautiful? 
1 cannot blame his choice, 
Nor can I doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 





MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER S HARPSICHORV 


BY T. H. BAYLEY. 
‘Most annsical—most melancholy.” 


I had drained the last drop of my bottle of claret, and sa 
musing in solitude before the fire. ‘ Yes,” thought I, 
my daughters are come to years of education, so I must get 2 
musical instructor and a grand piano.” 

Girls must be accomplished, and four or five hours a day 
must be devoted to music. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should be taught the use of the keys—not the keys that ther 
grandmother (excellent woman!) handled: no—thcy wer 
suspended in a bunch at her side. 

For three generations our family has been decidedly un 
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My grandmother, the lady with the bunch before mention- |! me a minuet, or sv...e enciless sonata ; her high-heeled shoe 
ed, was the pink of notability. She knew how to preserve | pressed the pedals, and she rambled over the double decks of 
all the fruits of the earth, how to pickle all the vegetables of | keys with infinite self-possession. She thought me, I believe, 





the garden ; in a culinary point o! view, she was decidedly a) a very dull boy, for 1 never could contrive to seem pleased 
genius, but of music she knew nothing. To her one tane} with her playing. But when she sent me home, she gene- 
was just like any other, and she denominated every tune a’ rally slipped a little golden coin into my hand, and | left her 
noise! She knew nothing of the gamut, every thing of the | gaily and contentedly, for my play-time was at hand. But to 
gammon ; her bars were the bars of the kitchen grate, her | return to my reverie. 
accompaniments were garnishes, her catches were snacks,, ‘“ Why,” thought 1, “should I buy a piano, when I already 
and her rounds were rounds of beef. j Possess an instruinent which I have frequently heard my 
Had she lived in these days, she would have been a melan- | great-grandmother say was unrivalled 2” 
choly and degraded outcast of society; but, in the times of! 1 went up stairs toa dark, dusty lumber-room, and there lay 
female drudgery and degradation she wasesteemed an excel- | the two-decker, with a broken leg and an unsound sounding- 
lent housewife, and a proper motherly woman. board. 1 had it carefully conveyed below, and it creaked and 
Her daughter, (my mother,) the second person singularly; groaned, and threatened to fall to pieces atevery step, Acer 
tuneless in the three generations I have alluded to, was of an | 
equestrian turn. She delighted to ride upon the backs of high | 
trotting horses; the bars her talents surmounted were the 
bars of gates that possessed fire ; in a tox chase she would | 
be the running accompaniment of the most daring squire in 
the county. She knew ot no flourishes save those of her 
whip; and cared not for ‘dying, dying falls,” except when 
30 kless companion was precipitated over a hedge on the | 
cr f hishead. she had neither time nor inclination for | 
home pursuits ; she almost lived on horseback ; and her music | judgment upon it as a musical instrument,” he replied. 
was the huntsman’s horn. | Thought I, he knows I am not musical, and he is sneering 
I inherited the unhappy failing of my mother and my, at me. 
grandmother: music, that “ softens rocks, and bends the knot-|| “Sir,” said I, “have the goodness to put that invaluable 
ted oak,” softened not and bent not me. instrument into perfect tune, and commence apstructing my 
For three generations, thereiore, have we been an inhar-| daughters.” 
monious race. But there is one ;oint in our favour—a great|,| The professor actually spun round upon my music-stool, 


sic-master, and with pride exhibited to him the instrument 


paragon in her day) to be the sweetest and the best she 
heard. The professor smiled. 
“It is as an antiquary you value it, I presume 
* How so, sir?” said 1. 





point—a redeeming one, in the shape of my great-grand-) and, after staring at me incredulously for a moment, he burst | 


I only wished my great-grandmothe™ 
i! He went, but ne'er return’d to bring 


mother. She was a woman of taste, and played upon the} into a fit of laughter. 
harpsichord. | had been present. 

“ By the by,” thought I, “why should I purchase a grand i) 
piano-forte, an article of no small cost, when my great-grand-) the instrument is not—I must be candid—it is only fit for—' 
mother’s harpsichord, with a double row of keys, stands up | “ Fit for what, sir?” said 1. 
stairs in the lumber-room, and will no doubt answer every i “ For firewood,” replied the professor. 
purpose ?” | He was right; and to prove that he was so, he vigorously 

How well I remember my great-grandmother. She was an | thumped the two rows of keys. The appeal was unanswer- 
old lady, and I a small boy, at the period of my reminiscence; | able. I stopped my ears, and then stopped his proceedings 
yet in my mind’s eye I behold her now. She was tall, she | The professor was immediately commissiofied to choose for 
was straight, as the poplar tree ; her waist was a prodigy, me a grand piano- forte, with all the new patents, the extra- | 
for length and diminutiveness ; and the brocaded silk of her) octaves, the additional keys, the supernumerary pedals, and) 
gown stood out around her, as if afraid to encroach by press-| every other “invention of the ex to silence, tranquillity, | 
ing too closely upon her graceful limbs. On her head rose | and repose. 
an unparalleled structure of pure white gauze or lace, and on i The professor left me, and I then gazed upon the once dear- 
her forehead her powdered hair was most profusely frizzed. |!ly prized and carefully preserved instrument. What would} 
Her gowns were the most independent garments imaginable ;| my great-grandmother say, thought I, could she know that} 
for, if the mistress chanced to step out of them, they still thou art to be chopped up into fuel to warm the frigid fingers | 
stood erect in the innate stability of their structure. | of her great-great-grand-daughters. Her husband bought the | 

She had no idea of undress and full dress, as modern ladies | instrument for her in the first year of their marriage : it was 
have; changing from a seven-shilling muslin of a morning, | meant as a surprise, and was placed in her sitting-room very 
to acheap beggarly silk orcrape at night. ‘The mistresscould early on the morning of her birth-day, that she might unex- 
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penter wended the wounded limb; and I then sent for the || 
learned protessor, who was in future to be my daughters’ mu 
- ' 


which had been declared by my great-grandmother (a musical | 


“IT mean, you ate not seriously pronouncing a fayoygable | 


“T beg your pardon, sir,” at length said the professor, “ but 
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become the mere records of by-gone fashions, and the features 
that are clothed in them are a marvel and a inockery. 

The best of all possible grand piano-fortes has been select 
ed, and the professor has commenced his instructions. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, my daughters are practising ; and when 
practice has at length rendered them periect mistresses of the 
instrument, it is to be hoped they will marry men who have 
souls, and leave me (unmusical as | am) a quiet house. 

A time will no doubt arrive when the novelties of the pre- 
sent day will, in their turn, become obsolete ; and my daugh- 
ters’ great grandchildren will perhaps make faggots of the 
grand piano, as we have most uodutifully made light of m 
great-grandmother’s harpsichord 





y siete 
H TIME AND LOVE. 


“Oh! make the most,” seid Time, “of hours,” 
| a fair maiden’s heart ; 
| ‘ gee"St thou those bright, beaming bowers” 
‘Phere Love and thou wilt part! 
i; oe Mortals accuse my sober wing 
j Of hbing them of joys 
But inine’s not half so sharp a sting 
As vonder fickle bov's.” 
The maiden heeded not the strain, 
But still framed visions wild 
Believing Time's dull warning vain ; 

For at her side Love smiled 
The bark which bore them as it 
Now soon her anchor cast : 
Ah, maiden! would that silent fate 
Had noor'd thy hopes as fast! 


trenght, 


Love kiss'd her cheek, and leay’d on shor 
Saving, “ We goon shall meet ; 

But I have ka@wn this isle before, 
And have @ome friends to greet.” 


His offering, like the dove’s 
SAh! thew she learnt, Time had no sting 
So shirp a8 fickle Love's. 


AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 
BY W. H. HARRISON 


“Stand, siv, and throw us that you have about 5 


It was towards the close of a beautiful autumnal day that 
two travellers were pursuing their journey through a tract of 
that luxuriant and romantic scenery with which Italy abounds 
|The younger, having the appearance of being about eight 

jand twenty, was of a tall though compact figure, the expres 
|sion of whose very handsome features, glowing with health 
'and exercise, was rather heightened than diminished by the 
/tint they had derived from exposure to the sun. His dress 
and bearing indicated what he really was, an Englishman oi 
jrank. The other, his elder by some years, was of about the 
| same stature, though of a squarer and more robust make, 
| with a cast of countenance decidedly Hibernian, in which an 
} air of openness and good-humour compensated for whatever 







‘hen never be mistaken for the maid, nor the maid for the || pectedly find it there when she came downo breakfast. This |" might want of comeliness. They stood towards each othe 
mistress, She was always responsibly attired ; her small feet, || happened long before I was born; but the old lady in her|/'" the relation of master and servant. 





in her high-heeled shoes, regally reposed under her glossy |! widowhood told me of it with tears in hergyes : and, without 
petticoat; and her snowy elbows modestly peeped from the ‘being told, I can imagine the delight of the young bride on 
sheltering canopy of her pure lace ruffles. | receiving the gift. 

When she wished to appear in full dress, she wore immense |_How often has her husband leant over her when she touch- 
diamond ear-rings, and upon her fingers she placed several || ed those now discoloured keys! How often has she looked 
brilliant hoop-rings. These splendid auxiliaries were put on! laughingly up in his face, playing some lively air, which she 
in a moment; and let her be surprised by visitors at any hour, knew he loved, because they had danced together to its melody! 
she came forth with glittering ears and fingers, curtsied|| I am no musician, and I have no love tor old harpsichords, 
down to the very ground, and looked as if equipped to grace! nor for new grand pianos ; but I cannot bear to see the tokens, 
a court. || hallowed by the best and purest affections of one generation, 

She was a relict of the oldest school; she emulated the | tossed about with contempt and turned into ridicule by an- 
grandeur of baronial state; and in her lodgings in a water-|/other. It is thus with my grandmother's portrait. There it 
ing place, instead of vulgarly rising to ring the bell when she hangs ; a shepherdess’s hat at the back of her head, a dove 
wanted a domestic, she sat patiently and proudly on her sofa, | on her right forefinger, and a half-blown cabbage-rose in her 
and in her feeble, still, small voice, cried, ‘“‘ Who waits ?” till! left hand. Every body who looks at it now laughs at the 
by some fortunate chance her maid heard, and attended to) outré dress, or the stiff attitude, or the antiquated expression. 
the call. 

Her harpsichord was her delight; it was a firo-decker. 1, happen to outlive us, ought to make a point of burning us in 
know nothing of music, but I know it had two rows of keys;} effigy before they die, or of carrying our canvass representa- 
and on these she played alternately, waving to and fro her|\tives with them to the grave. 
stately head, and often looking round to me for applause. When wy grandmother sat for that portrait, nobody knows 

She played the popular songs of the day: the popular'! what pains she took about her looks and the arrangement ot 
songs—alas! what were they! They are gone, they are) her dress; and now it is undeniable that the picture is a quiz 
forgotten, like the smiles and the roses of the girls who sang| When the first faggot of her dilapidated harpsichord crackles 
them ; like the hopes and the affections of the youths who! on the hearth, it would be charitable to throw the portrait into 
listened to them. The triumphs of the singers of those days, | the blaze. 
and the popularity of the songs, where are they? ’Tis a|) Mutual affections and countless associations endear such 
‘esson to a modern chansonnier! 

I used to dine now and then with my great-grandmother, | diately survive us; but when those friends have followed us 
and by way of amusing me, she would sit dewn and play ‘on the dark path from which there ig return, our portraits 








memorials to our contemporaries, and to those who imme-}) 


| The master, whom] shall call Vernon, had sent his carriage 
on before him, having determined on performing the latter 
| part of his journey on foot; a resolution adopted rather on 
|the impulse of a somewhat romantic temperament, than in 
obedience to the dictates of prudence, since the police of the 
| district, at no period very effective, was, at the time of which 
|| am writing, in so relaxed a state as to encourage rather 
|| than repress the outrages of those predatory bands by which 
! Italy has always, in a greater or less degree, been infested. 
| Having arrived at the ruin of one of those architectural 
| monuments of its ancient splendour, with which the country 
|is interspersed, Vernon paused to survey the menificent 
| prospect it commanded. The setting sun was shedding his 
|parting glories upon a noble stream that expanded to the 
breadth of a lake in the extreme distance, and pursued its 
| devious course through a thickly wooded country, in which, 


|| Those for whom we have our portraits painted, should they | for some miles, it was buried from the traveller's eye, and then 


‘flowed within a few hundred yards of his feet. Here and 
ithere, among the woodlands, were scattered the castles and 
| alaces of the ancient nobility, and the temples of classic times, 
lifting their tall sammits into the sunshine above the trees, 
jand imparting an air of grandeur to the scene, of which none 
| but those who have gazed upon an Italian landscape can form 
|an adequate conception. 
| “A fine country this!” exclaimed Vernon, after a long 
| pause, to his attendant, who, as an old servant of the family, 
was a sort of privileged person 

“ Your honour may say that,"’ was the reply; “ bul to my 
|humble thinking, the sight of an inn, or even an alehouse, 
| would improve it greatly 
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“7 hy, I must confess, Terence,” cried his master, “ our/|joffer of procuring a ransom to any amount they might | his feelings, and after some further hesitation, consented to 
own prospects would be none the worse for such an addition.||name. Their reply was, that any communication they might laid their escape. Accordingly, after releasing them from 
I begin to fear we bave taken the wrong road.” suffer him to have with the capital for that purpose, would be || prison, he restored to them theirarms, to which he had access 

“A road your honour calls it?” rejoined Terence. ‘ Faith,||inore likely to bring a troop of horse down upon them than || with the means of re-loading them, and furnished them each 
and it’s doubtful J am af any foot but a brute beast’s has been ||/the money. The prisoners were then conducted io an apart- | with a sword in addition. 
upon the path we’re treading for this many a-day. It's be || ment, secured by a grated door, before which was placed a} As they approached the scene of the robbers’ carousal, the 
nighted we'll be, any how.” jsentinel with a loaded carbine. | boisterous sounds of conviviality which saluted their ears in 

* Not quite so bad as that, Terence,” said his master, “Ij! The approach of dissolution, under whatever circumstances | spired them with a hope that the revellers were tuo far gone 
hope: you appear to be quite out of spirits on the occason.”” |/of preparation, must always be viewed with awe: on the bed | in their cups to notice their attempt, or to frustrate it if they 

“That's true for your honour,” replied Terence, enous, {| jof sickness, although the mind becomes in some degree | did. A single glance, which they were enabled, unperccived, 
“for sorrow a drop of Innishowen’s in the bottle.’ i ‘familiarized with the idea, and bodily anguish may have made || to get at the party, was sufficient to destroy so vain an ex. 

“Nay, I did notallude to your whiskey-tlask ; I meant that) life a burden, it is painful to look our last upon a world, which || pectation. The robbers had drunk wine enough to inflame 
you looked on the dark side of the matter.” | with all its anxieties, holds much that is dear to us; but to) their ferocity, without disarming their vigilance, and had so 

* Will your Lonour see any other side of it by this light ?””)/receive the dread summons when health and hope and bappi || disposed themselves that it was next to impossible for the 
inquired the man, for the sun had then dropped behind the|/ness are around us, is indeed to taste of death in all its bitter- i fugitives to gain the opposite door without coming in persdhal 
mountain, and the mists were beginning to come, up from the} ness and sorrow. | contact with one or more of the band. 
valley. Vernon was constitutionally brave, but it is one thing to| A large torch was fixed on the table round which they were 

* But surely,” continued Vernon, “somesoia tie buildings|/encounter death amid the excitement of battle, and another | situng, and while it flung its red glare upon the forbidding 
we see around us must be inhabited.” * jto meet it in the form under which it was then approaching |countenances of the banqueters, illuminated the remotest 

’ 





















To - ! . . . 
“O yes!” was the reply; “PH be bail for thgae they The possessor of most earthly sources of happiness, || corner of the chamber. Dolan, as the best acquainted with 
but it’s by them that don’t cook their victuals betore they es | 


pt of a mother’s hope, a sister's pride, and the idol of | the path, led the way upon his hands and knees, and, craw! 
them. ‘Troth, and it’s a wild place we'se in, your honour shes to 


the more by token that a big fox came out of a bush just now, |than a ‘Was some time before he could sufficiently abstract | ceived by the robbers. ‘erence, elated by the succe: x 
and may be he did not look up in my face as bould as it he | his i from the world he was about to quit, in order to a | ample of his countryman, followed in his steps, nee: 
never seen a christian before in his born days.’ | preparation for that to which he was hastening. | trom want of sufficient care, or from the circumstance of his 
“ Sour eyes were sharper than mine, then, Terence.” \ 


the 


a few months were to have given a name “dearer | ing cluse under the wall, succeeded in gaining the door unper 


Terence, however, though not deficient in courage, and | being a stouter man, he, on squeezing himself between the 
“ How would your honour see it, and you busy reading the | with fewer ties to bind him fo existence, appeared much more | wall and a barrel on which one of the banditti was seated 
inseription down there! And it’s glad I'd been if ye’d light- || incapable of applying hiuself to so serious and necessary a | overturned the latter, and thus betrayed himself and hi: 
ed on ‘good entertainment tor man and horse,’ istead of that ea for he touk Mis station at the grating of the prison, and | master to the view of the robbers. 
||watched the S*ntinel with great attention, until, catching his| “Treason, treason!” exclaimed the band in concert, a 
| they started to their feet, and, with their swords flashing in 
,the torchlight, rushed upon their prey. Vernon, with a pre 
The man started at hearing himself thus called on by name,|) sence of uind peculiar to gallant spirits, instead of making 
“QO, then it’s meseif would go after your honour }) but turned away his face, and remained silent, when Terence | for the door, sprang fo the table, struck down the torch, and 
where,” was the reply; “but | hope you Won't find st} continued : involved the whole party in darkness. He was, however 
up to the chin in a bog, as I did, one night, When Pa fancy|| “'Tim—Tim Dolan, I say! it's the bad thing ye’re doing !|| seized at the same instant by the captain, who clung to his 
for ivliowing a light as like that to the fore as two peas.” jjand then, after a pause, during which he received no reply— || || throat like a bloodhound, and by bis weight dragged his cap 
Regardless, however, of his servant’s apprehensions, Ver- ||" Maybe you think I don’t know your mother’s son be -hind | | tive to the ground, 
non ,; ressed forward in the direction of the light, tollowed by | the black crop you've sown on your lip there. I'll tell you!] Vernon and the robber-chief were alternately uppermost, the 
Terence. They were just entering a defile of the valle Ys || one thing, Tim, it’s make your soul of the same colour you), former being deterred trom discharging his pistol by the fear 
when they were startled by a voice commanding them to stop; | will.” At leygth, getting out of patience, Terence exclaim-|| of discovering their relative positions by the flash, while the 
and, on looking upwards, they perceived the figure of a man|/ed—“ Is itd y@ are? oris them the manners you’ve come || rest of the band refrained from using their weapons in the 
standing upon a projection of the rock, in bigh relief against | jjall the way from Mullinahone to learn? I might as well be!) dark, where they were more likely to smite friends than foes 
the twilight sky, ‘The travellers, neither admiring the tone [talking Latin to a goose.” | Vernon at last succeeded in placing his knee upon the nec! 
in which the martate was uttered, nor the appearance of the) “Asy now, Terry,” the sentinel at neat “what a r hus antagomst, and compelling him to relinquish his hold 
speaker, continued to advance, when the challenger unslun 1|| bother you make; don « you see I'm on duty.’ Alter some difficulty he was so fortunate as to gain the door 
his carbine and presented it, Betore, however, he could ad “Is it duty ?” said Terenee. “Oh! then it’s a queer notion | || and passed through it into the court-yard, which, with the 
just his aim he received a pistol shot in his arm, which dropped || you have of that same, to be lending a hand to cut the throat | exception of an angle of it, was illawinated by the beams o! 
useless by his side. As, however, he was making his way toward 
“ Put that in your pipe, and smoke it,” exclaimed Terence, || german to boot. "I'would be more like a decent christian. } the outer gate, he had the mortification of perceiving two o 
who, happening to be a little in the rear of Vernon, was not||1’m thinking, to be dropping the bar outside there, and letting | the robbers running for the same point, with the view of cut 
at first observed by the robber, and had fired immediately on/|| us out.” | ting off the retreat of the fugitives, while he heard the foot 
perceiving the danger to which his master was exposed. “I tell you I can't, Terence ; it’s more than my place is/| Stepsof the rest in close pursuit at his heels. Before he could 


” 


same, 
“If my eyes deceive me not, Terence,” exclaimed his} leye at last, he said— 

master, ‘‘ there is certainly a light glimmering from a window || “Isthat yourself, Tim?” 

down in the valley there, Let us masettowards it.” 






A teartul struggle ensued, during whic! 





ljof two honest men, and one your countryman end cousin- the tull-meon. 


Scarcely had the smoke dispersed when they were surround- | 


ed by a dozen banditti, by whom they were, aftera short but) | 


severe struggle, secured; not, however, until Terence had 
wounded another by the discharge of his remaining § pistol, 
and brought a third to the earth with the butt end of it; 
while his master received a slight wound in the shoulder, a 
favour which he acknowledged by placing a brace of his assail-| 





worth.” 

“ And that’s little enough, Tim, any how. 
| set I care so much, tor, go when J will, Pll be no loss to any 
one ; but it’s for the sake of the master, here to the fore, that 


I'm asking the kind thing of you. Oh Tim, Tim! think 
| 


It is not for my- || 


upon his young blood, and that it wiil be red upon your soul, | 
if it’s shed by them ruffians, and you able to prevent it. Think, | 


|| decide upon the alternative of pressing forward or surrender 
ing, two shots, fired simultaneously from the shaded angle o! 
the court-yard, which was by the gate, stretched the robbers 
in advance upon the grass, and, at almost the same instant 
he perceived the figures of Terence and Dolan dart throug! 
the portal. Vernon followed with the speed of light, anc 


had no sooner overtaken them, than Tim seized him and 


ants on the pension list for life. ‘The travellers were then dis Tim, upon the old gray-headed man in Mullinahone, who'd) ‘Terence by the arm, without speaking, and dragged them down 
armed and marched off, in the midst of the band, to head-|jcurse the hour you were born, if he knew his son was bring-| an almost precipitous descent, covered with briars and unde: 
quarters, to be examined and plundered at leisure. jing disgrace upon his name and his country in this fushion.”| wood, by which their clothes were nearly torn from thei 
The reader is mistaken if, judging from what he has seen|| ‘This last appeal appeared to touch the sentinel, for he f backs, and their persons much lacerated before they reached 
on the stag., or read in a novel, he imagines the captain of| answered in a softer tone than that which he had hitherto! or rather rolled, to the bottom. 
the band to have been a fellow six feet high, with a corsair|| adopted : || As soon as they gained their feet, Dolan whispered, 
cast of features, and differing from a hero of the first water|} ‘Oh! then it isn’t myself would refuse to help a friend at “ Now run, boys, for the bare life, and keep out of Ulu 
in no other respect than his having preferred to make war||a pinch, and that you know yourself right well; but where’s | moonshine, or it's kilt and murdered ye are, intirely.” 
and levy contributions on his own account, instead of for||the use of my opening the door when the only way out of, This caution was not needless ; for, as they followed in bi 
the benefit of his country. The chieftain to whom ous} the place is through the room they're drinking in?” steps, they heard the robbers, who had hit upon their track, 
travellers were introduced was a short, bloated man, between | “That's our concern,” said Terence: “ you might give us) breaking through the bushes about two hundred yards in 
forty and fifty, with a red knobbed nose, small but fiery eyes, |/a squeak for our lives at any rate.” their rear, while their random shots were whistling among 
and a countenance whose general expression bespoke himj|  “ And get my own throat cut for my pains.” the leaves about the fugitives in all directions, After running 
vulgar, sensual, and cruel by nature, and brutalized by intem-'| “And what's the reason you can’t take your chance with for about a quarter of a mile, they arrived at a shed, in which 
perance. | us? Wouldn’t it be better to die in a good cause than to be) were tied the horses of the banditti. To select one each, and 
The robbers were exasperated at the resistance they had || jstrung up by the neck some day between earth and heaven, tw slip the bridles over the heads of the others and turn thea 
encountered, and disappointed on tinding that the property lee if you had no business in either. ‘The master wouldn't be, loose upon the road, was the work of a moment, and the nex! 
on Vernon’s person consisted chiefly of letters of credit, which} the man to forget the kind deed, I'm thinking.” | they were galloping off at the top of their speed towards th 
to them were useless: while their apprehensions were excited || At this juncture Vernon, who had been an attentive listener) river. Arrived at the brink, they pushed their horses int 
by the discovery of the rank of the party on whom they had |) to the latter part of the conference, came forward, and enforce | the streain, and were soon on the opposite bank. Thus sale 
committed the outrage. | ed Terence’s arguments by promising to open the way for) from pursuit, they continucd their journey at their leisure, 
It was under the combined influence of these considera-|''Tim’s return to an honest path in life, and to reward hiu|jand, after an hour's riding, arrived at the town to whic! 
tions, any one of which would have decided their fate, that}! ! liberally besides, in the event of his co-operation ia their), Vernon had sent forward his carriage. 
the captain informed the prisoners they must prepare for death, |le scape proving successtul. {| Dolan was rewarded for his services beyond his expecta 
} Dolan, who bad joined the band in a fit of disappointment, tions, and is now respectably settled in his own country, 7 


for that they should be shot the next morning at sunrise. It) 
was in vain that Vernon backed his remonstraneces by the''and had more than onte repented of the act, was not without” honest and nsefn! mem er of soetety 
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HOPE AND LOVE. 


One day, through tancy’s te scope, 
Which is wy richest treasure, 

J saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of ; lJeasure : 

All mir:h and smiles 1 saw them go ; 
Each was the other’s banker; 

For Hope took up her brother's bow, 
And Love, his sister's anchor. 





They rambied on o’er vale and hill, 
They passed by cot and tower ; . 
Through summer’s glow and winter's chill, 
Through sunshine avd through shower : 
But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate, or for weather? 
All scenes to them: were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some muse and her wild numbers, 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On beauty’s quiet siambers ; 

‘Fly on,” said Wisdom, wit cold sneers ; 
“JT teach my trends to doubt you ; 

‘Come back,” sai Age, \ ith bitter tears, 
* My heart is colu without you.” 

When poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, 

They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters, honey, 

And showing taste tor bread and milk 
And utter scorn of money. 

They met stern danger in their way, 
lt pon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings bad quaked that day 
And armies had retreated : 

But be was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not sce or hear him. 


A grey-beard joined them, Time by name ; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 
To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy : 
Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket; 
And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsaiied the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O'er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow : 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest ligiit was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 

"T leave you here,” quoth futher Time, 
As hoarse as any raven ; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave ; 
And whispered, “ Dearest brother, 

We're parted on this side the grave,— 
We'll meet upon the other.” 





EXPRESSION, 4« 


The conversational talent, particularly, is acquired only by 

practice. It is intuitive in none. Men who have astonished 

vo world by the eloquence and elegance of their writings, 

Have frequently been unable to give intelligible expression to. 
|\their ideas in conversation. 

|| Addison, whose style of writing is a specimen of all that is 
|ichaste and eloquent in composition, lacked the most common 
| His abortive and ludicrous attempt 
! 





jconversational abilities. 
|to speak in parliament is universally known ; as well as seve 
lral anecdotes to the same effect related by his biographer, Dr 
IlJohnson. 

A man who can converse well, is irresistible at home. | 
man who can write well, is irresistible abroad. But one who 
jean both converse and write well is, in every sense, and im 


| 


} 





ijevery situation irresistible, whatever his personal disadva 
jjtages may be. ‘To acquire the ability particularly reterred to 
jun these remarks, i. e. that of conversing well, is an end which 
lean only be attained by observation and practice; but tt ts 
lan end to which any man of sense may attain, 

} An individual whose reuring disposition and peculiar tone 
lot mind excludes him from society, will never converse Huent 
\Ily while he submits to this inclination. 


' ' 
i} Such a one must mingle with the gay, the sad, the merry 


the wise, and the foolish, before he can give unexceptionabl 
ilutterance to his thoughts | 
However badly a man otf taste expresses himself, he notices 
ithe slightest defect in style or grammar in others 
Here, then, is a rule to go by-—* Think before you speak,’ 
said a Wise man—and think after you speak, let one of his 
jadmirers add, that thereby you may detect that which was 
wrong or foolish in what you said, and profit in future. 
If you find your conversation unheeded, while that of your, 
neighbour is equally swallowed, try to discover the cause.| 
Compare your remarks and manner with his, and profit ac- 





cordingly. 
| [tis not quantity that regulates the value of conversation, 
it is quality. The man of few words is more apt to be listened 
jto than the one of many sentences. “A wholesome 
lis a tree of life; but perverseness therein is a breach of the 
|sparit 


tongut 


National Gazette | 


ON TAILORS. 





| 
| “Coat!” said Russelton, with s» appearance of the most narre sur-| 
|prise, and taking hold of the collar suspiciously, by the f r and) 
lihumb, “coat, Sir Willoughby! do you 4+ic thing @ coat?’ 





' 
' 
A much abused person is your tailor. He is ordinarily sup-| 
posed to need less endowment than his fellows—(the ninth 

}part of a man, I think they call him)—I shall prove to you 
lthat he needs more. 
Any man or woman may stich—make a 
j ly.” The world goes clothed—town and country—though, 
\(bear us witness, Pelham) there are but three tailors (proper 
tailors, I say) from Bath to Savannah. For the rest, their 
daily work is a profanity of broadcloth—a sacrilege of kersey 


Poetry isa lesser art in my esteem. 


© cover-me-decent- 





mere. Your eyes are shocked perpetually by the sight of un 
jtortunate strangers who have fallen into the hands of those 
| Vandals. 


| - 
| Notrue tailor makes a man a coat till he has seen him 
walk, The way you move is every thing. If you have a 

If you 


| crab’s gait, sideways, the hitch must be counteracted, 


The importance of a concise, forcible, and correct form ofllare a meek man, and carry your head low, the collar must 


expression is realized by few. 
Without it the best ideas appear common-place and insig 


libe set back to remedy the defect. If your passions are violent 
la tight sleeve or a close fit at the shoulder is impolitie. If 


nificant ; while with it, common-place ideas appear dignified |'your neck is too long or too short, if your body is crooked or 


and original. 

A man who expresses himse!t well is always listened to at- 
tentively, though his conversation possesses but little intrin 
sic merit ; while that of the man of fine ideas is unheeded, be 
cause clothed ina redundant, frivolous, or awkward language. 

Expression is to ideas what clothing is to the person, 


Though a man’s presence be ever so good, he will not ap-| 
pear to advantage if dressed in a slovenly or supertluous|pasteboard looking abominations ! 


manner. 


Simplicity of expression is more interesting and elegant ‘collar aud his skirt flies up. 


than turgidness. 

A universal! error in conversation is to dwell, and enlarge 
too much upon an idea. 

Sententiousness is more impressive than loquacity. 


It is more easy to write well than to converse well—or | 


vather, the former talent is cultivated, while the latter is ge 
aerally neglected. 


men would strike us as such if their conversation were the cn- |g ass, and while you stand pertectly still, because you are un-| suitable occasions, the compliment of a dinner 


terion by which they must be judged. 
To converse well is of more unportance in every-day lik 


than to write well. But they are both talents or acquirements 


your bust flat, or if you are a vain man and swell at the 
lower button, it niust be allowed for in your coat. It ts the 
I tailor's business to make you perfect—or seem so—which ts 
quite the same thing. 

‘| A friend of mine is so unfortunate as to have two or three 
coats on hand. It excructates me to see him come into the 
room—flat breasted, tlap-dividing, pinched collared, seriunped, 
He cannot move a lin! 
without having the whole coat follow in a piece. Touch his 
The moment it is anbuttoned, 
jown hugs the cape to his neck, and out flies the back at the 
waist, the whole gets at sharp angles to his figure, and _pre- 
sents hun to your eye like a caricature of a man frightened 
Save us from such spectacles, benevolent Jove ! 
Your vile tailor does every thing by padding. He slips you 


jinto acasement of buckram as unaccommodating as a coffin 


able to nove, praises the smoothness of the fit! We would 


*/not trust such a fellow to make a cover tor an umbrella 


Next to the human form divine, the most beautiful thing in 


puttoned, fits neatly and und: r all motio..s to the figure. The 
skirts hang gracefully and independently of the back, parallel 
The sleeves work fitly with the arm, and the 
and the wearer 


and slender. 
breasts lie flat and yet ample on the chest 
has that look in it, that a spectator would suppose it grew to 
him, that it was a part and evidence of big fair proportions 
and the skill of the artist. There 
acquired immortality in the cut of pantaloons; but a man 


are a tew artists who have 


| must grow gray in practice before he acquires even the theo 


retical principles of that artick 

You shall go through the cities and look at the popular 
tailors, and if there is one who can cut but a fragment of a 
coat well, who has not a fine head phrenologically, we are 
toresworn, The heads of your quack tailors are as flat be 
all tace—all 
Your 


hind as the white sides of a melon. Thev ar 


audual. You would see they were sin] letons at once 
talented artist, on the contrary, has the head of a scholar—a 
fine lift behind, a good eve, broad forehead, and strong mouth 


He looks like a 


bones, and prominent organs 


mathematician—-large over the eve, high cheek 
vearch the werld 
over and we will warrant the result ( shnual 


‘ ou ny 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


It is told that Abernethy, while attending a tady for several 


wecks, observed these adnurable qualities in her daughter 
which he truly esteemed to be calculated to render the married 


state happy. Accordingly, ona Saturday, whey taking leave 
ot his patient, he addressed her to the following purport :— 
‘You are now so well that I need not see \« u atte; \ onday 
next, when | shall cowe and pay you my tarewell viet. But, 
in the meantime, | wish you and your daughter seriously to 
consider the proposal ] am about to make. it as abrupt and 
unceremonious, | am aware; but the excessive ocet pation of 
my time, by my professional duties, atiords me vo leisure to 
accomplish what I desire by the more ordinary course of at 
tention and solicitation. My annual receipts amount to —- 


and I can settle on my wite; my character is generally 





known to the public, so that you may readily ascertain what 
itis. I have seer in your daughter a tender and aflectionate 


child, an assiduous and caretul nurse, and a gentle and jady-like 


j member of . family; such a person must be all that a hushand 


covets, and | offer my hand and fortune tor her acceptance 
On Monday, when I call, I shall expect your determination ; 
tor I really have not time for the routine of courtstap.” In 
this humour the lady was wooed and won; and, we believe 


we may add, the union has been felicitous th every resp. et 





THE NEW-YORK MIRAOR. 


Census of New- York City, 1930.—The toll he Gul on 
tains nearly all the returns from the fourtee: Wards, and pre 
sents a grand aggregate of upwards of two hundred and thir 
teen thousand inhabitants, At the close of the war of indepen 


idence, our city scarcely numbered thirty thousand. Who shel 





set bounds to its increase ? 

First Ward ! 

second cde ar? 

Third 

Fourth d 

Pit! ( 

Miatl } pp I retur 

Reve 

Fighith do. supposed returt 

Nis , 

Tent ad 

Eleventh d 

Tweltih do 

Thirteenth @ 

Fou ntbhd 1342 
Total nus fin tmnt 2 IN 

Seat? © Votes.—More than three colucins of the pubh 


journals have recently beea occupied im publishing the nan 
tor which the scattering votes were given at the late election 
A.eTh an, that 


lin this state, Weagree with the editor of the 


this custom is “beth useless and offensive ; useless, as pub 
lishing no information of value beyond what the simple state 
ment that there were 60 many scattering votes would aflord 
and offensive, as making public the paltry malice which de 
‘lights in secretly and safely vilifying its olyect We also 
hope, “to see the provisions of the law, requiring this publi 
cation in detail, abrogated.” 


Public Dinners.—We do ‘mot——no one can—olyect to the 


Consequently, few professional or great |and, with the second button fastened, shoves you up to his) propriety of the friends of any individuel offering him, on 


or any other 
entertainment, But we must condemn, as out of all taste, 
| and contrary tothe rules of private courtesy, the practice of 


| tilling up newspaper columns with the toasts and speeches 


of inestimable value, the possession of one of which need in |nature is a perfect coat. It is like a perfect style—it looks as, given at table. WM we had no other reason to urge against 
} 


no instance exclude that of the other. 
properly cultivated, they are mutual promoters 


On the contrary. if |if it was the easiest thing in the world. 


The collar lies loose 


land yet neatly to the shoulders, The back, buttoned or an 


Mthem, it is enfficient that they are generally not wort! 


reading 
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DESMOND'S SONG. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
a __d 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, HSQ.—ARRANGED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


“ Thomas, the heir of the Desmond family, had accidentally been so engaged in the chase, that be was benighted near Tralee, and obliged to take shelter at the Abbey of Feal, in 


the house of one of his dependants, called Mac Cormac. 


Catharine, a beautiful daughter of his host, instantly inspired the Earl with a violent passion, which he 


could not subdue : he 


married, and by this inferior alliance alienated his followers, whose brutal pride regarded this indulgence of his love as an unpardonable degradation of his family.”-—Levanp, vol. 2. 
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As thy thresh - old cross’d, “ There was ru 
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2d—Love came and brought sorrow | 

Too soon in his train ; | 

Vet so sweet that to-morrow j 

*Twould be welcome again | 

Were misery’s full measure | 
Pour’d out to me now, 


I would drain it with pleasure 
So the Hebe were thou 
2d—You, who call it dishonour 
To bow to this dame, 
If you've eyes, look but on her, 
And blush while you blame H 





Because of its birth? 


To ancestry flies, 





Hath the pearl less whiteness 


Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth ? 
4th—No; man, for his glory, 


fore me, If I 


While woman’s bright story 
Is told in her eyes : 
| While the monarch but traces 
Through mortals his line, 
Beauty born of the graces, 
| Ranks next to divine. 











SONG, 


How long, since we two parted 
The path of time appears ! 
Return, thou faithless-hearted ! 
I call thee back with tears. 
The roar of war, which rended 
The skies, hath died away; 
Our loud rejoicings ended :— 

And where dost thou delay ? 


We have roses by our dwelling, 
Making fragrant all the air; 

And the nightingale is telling 
Her tale of sorrow there ; 

These flowers could once delight thee 
That music charm of yore ;— 

Oh! let its strain invite thee 
‘To return to us once more ! 


We have hearts—more kind and tender 
Thou ne'er, perchance, shalt see ; 
They wait but to surrender 
Their willing love to thee. 
Return, and smiles shall meet thee, 
If words are all too vain ; 
And the voice of song shall greet thee 
Singing, “ Welcome back again!’ 





MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE. 


‘Tom, you should take a wife.’’—“ Now, love forbid!""—- 
“T found you one last night.”"—*“ The deuce you did '""— 
“Softly, perhaps she'll please you.”’—" Oh, of course!" — 
“Fifteen."—" J farming" “ Witty." Nay, that’s worse '" 
“ Discreet.’ “all show !"'=-" * Handsome "—*'To lure the fellows" 
*High- born.” ‘Ay, haughty.” --" Tender-hearted."’—" Jealous!” 
“Ta ents 0 ver flow ing."—"' Ay, e hough to sluice me — 

* And then, Tom, such a fortune ' ‘Introduce me 









Tre exnacsp avritor.—At one of the Parisian theatres, 
& writer of little or no rea! pretensions to talent had, by mean: 


llof flattery and intrigue, obtained the acceptance of a piece,| challenged by a Captain Smith, for declining a glass of wine 
|where others of sterling worth had been rejected. On the! with him at dinner in a steam-boat, although the general had 
\|night of performance the piece was assailed with hisses from pleaded as an excuse that wine invariably made him sick; 
‘all parts of the house, whereat the enraged author dashed on} and Licutenant Crowther lost his life in a duel, because he 


{'to the stage, and throwing his hat into the pit, dared the most 
|valiant to bring it to him. A young gentleman took it up, 


and was about to present it, when he was interrupted by a 


‘\wag, who coolly observed, “ Stop, sir, what would be the use 


\jof returning the man his hat, when he has evidently lost his 


‘head ? » 


VEAL AND vineGAr.—Baretti, in his amusing letters from) 


!Spain and Portugal, tells us that he fell in with a Spanish sol-' 


\dier, who in the course of conversation, told him that he had 


been some time a prisoner in England, and that he hated the! 


||English ; and on being asked why, he hesitated awhile, and 
jjat last answered, because they, used vinegar with their veal. 

A CONVENIENT PoamvuLa.—Sheridan had a very conve- 
jnient formula, as a reply to all new publications that were 
jconstantly sent to him, viz.—“ Dear sir, I have received your 
exquisite work, and have no doubt I shall be highly delighted 
jafter 1 have read it.” 
| A TENDER wire.—A French lady of quality, seeing the fu 
ineral procession of her husband, exclaimed, “ Ah, how happy 
‘would my poor husband be if he could see this sight, as he 
was remarkably fond of such ceremonies.” 

Points or HoNour.—Colonel Montgomery was shot in a 
duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay in one about a servant ; 
|| Mr. Fetherston in one about a recruit; Sterne’s father in one, 
jjabout a goose ; and another gentleman in one about “an acre 


|jof anchovies; one officer was challenged for merely asking/\": 
his opponent to enjoy the second goblet; and another was) supplied frm the commencement 


compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff: Genera! Barry was 


was refused admittance to a club of pigeon shooters. 
MARTYRDOM AT THE sTAKE.—William Martyr, a clergy 
man settled in Buckfield, Virginia, was travelling with tw 
friends a short time since, and passed through the pleasan’ 
town of Bennington, Vermont. At dinner a beef-steak wa 


| placed before Mr. Martyr, who was so much engrossed in a‘ 


tending to the calls of his appetite, that he uttered not a word 
during the meal. One of his companions remarked, that be 
was very sorry to be a witness to so melancholy a spectacle a 

Martyr-dumb at the stake. 

ARABIAN MAxIMs.—Curtail thy sleep, and increase th) 
knowledge ; he who knows the value of his object, despise: 
the pains it cost him. 

Say not the possessors of science have passed away, and ai 
forgotten ; every one who has walked in the path of science 
has reached the goal. 

Increase of knowledge is a victory over idleness ; 
beauty of knowledge is rectitude of conduct. 

Pay visits only on alternate days, thou wilt be beloved th: 
more ; for he who multiplies his comings and geings fatigue 
his friends. 


and the 
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